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AN ADDRESS TO THE U. S. 
EDUCATION MISSION" 


Ir is only less than two months since I have taken 


the post of Minister of Education in succession to my 


honored friend, Mr. Mayeda. But, fortunately, the 
Education Section of the General Headquarters has 
shown us perfect understanding and sympathy, and 
has always been generous in giving us frank advice and 
kind co-operation, so that we have been greatly en- 
couraged by it and are sincerely thankful toward it. 
We wish with all our heart that this visit of yours 
may form one of the most important chapters in the 
history of this good relationship we have had up to 
the present. 

The nature of all profound and lively manifesta- 
tions of spiritual eulture in mankind is both universal 
and individual at the same time, this being also true 
with education. To explain it a little more fully, 
while they are universal in their concepts, they are 
extremely individual in their conerete applications. 
As you know, this fact is best illustrated in religion, 
which is the deepest need in human beings. And this 
fact is based upon the essential make-up of human 
uature, which is a most marvelous combination of the 
universal and the individual that can never be un- 


1 The latter part of an address to the U. 8. Education 
Mission to Japan, delivered in Tokyo, March 8, 1946. 
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JAPANESE MINISTER OF EDUCATION 


raveled. During the war, there reigned in our coun- 
try an extreme form of nationalism and racialism, 
but, actually, “national” in the truest sense of the 
word cannot be thought of apart from “international” 
in the truest sense of the word. To apply this to cul- 
ture, you all know that the most original culture al- 
ways arises in a place where the stimuli from foreign 
cultures are most actively alive. Consequently, an 
ultranationalistic culture or education cannot foster a 
healthy national character in the true sense. I firmly 
believe that it is only by having as a basis the ideal 
of a universal-human and world-wide culture that the 
individuality of each person and the national char- 
acter of each people can grow and develop. In that 
sense I am setting my hopes of an original flowering 
of Japanese culture on the future of Japanese edu- 
cation, which is now making a fundamental change of 
direction. In this connection, I would like to draw 
your attention to the fact that, as a result of her de- 
feat, Japan is now placed in the most absolute state 
of isolation ever experienced since the beginning of 
the Meiji Era. This is one of the inevitable punish- 
ments we are receiving for our faults, but things might 
gradually get better in the future as we make further 
efforts toward peace. And I would also like to ask 
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you to help us in bringing this about as soon as pos- 
sible, so that Japan may have free access to the books 
and knowledge of the world, get information about the 
world, see it, and come into contact with it. For then 
only will it be possible for Japanese education to re- 
ceive constant stimulus and enlightenment from the 
We believe that this visit of yours is a definite 
step toward the change we were speaking about, and 
pray that this may further work as a strong motive 


world. 


power ushering in things to come. 

Next, 1 would like to ask you to take into con- 
sideration the fact that, just as democracy is meant 
to combine respect for individuality with the ideal of 
the equality of human beings, so should culture and 
education in a nation also respect both the national 
and the international. National superstitions should 
of course be rejected, especially in the ease of a false 
history construed by ultranationalistie policies and 
But the 
characteristics of a tradition that is still alive among 
the people should be respected. Thus I would like 
to ask America not to deal with us simply from 
an American point of view. You must know that it 
was a great failure for Japan to have treated Korea 


an irrational interpretation of mythology. 


and China in such a manner, America, as a victorious 
country, is in a position to do anything it pleases with 
Japan. I hope I am not too bold in expressing the 
wish that America may not avail herself of this posi- 
tion to impose upon us simply what is characteristic 
of America, or of Europe for that matter. If I may 
say so, this is a mistake which a victorious people is 
always apt to make either consciously or unconsciously. 
And if this is also the case this time, I fear that we 
shall never be able to have a true Japanese education, 
which is firmly rooted in our soil and which ean work 
on the inmost soul of the Japanese people; it will 
also be impossible to have a true development of 
Japanese culture. On the other hand, there are some 
young idealists among the Americans coming to our 
country who tend to use Japan as a kind of a labora- 
tory in a rash attempt to experiment in it on some 
abstract ideals of their own, ideals which have not 
been realized yet even in their own country. While 
the Japanese people should open-mindedly accept all 
the advice America gives to them and should effect a 
radical reform in edueation, you will agree that, in 
accepting this advice, the Japanese people should do 
it on the basis of their own conscience and criticism. 

Third, I should like to tell you about the problem 
Science was what we lacked in 


of scientific research. 
old Japan. 
sought after most eagerly. 
ing that, in the peaceful efforts Japan is going to 
make, emphasis should naturally be laid on the study 
As one responsible for education and 


And science was what modern Japan 
And it goes without say- 


of seience. 
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culture in our country, I wish most earnestly tha 
the Allied Powers may not put too great a restrictioy 
upon these efforts of the Japanese for a peaceful ¢op. 
tribution to the world on the ground that this j; 
necessary in order to prevent a revival of militarism, 
a thing which is utterly impossible in Japan anj 
which the Japanese people do not desire at all. 

As I said before, it is a natural fact that every- 
thing that is universal and human in concept takes 
in its conerete realization a special form according 
to the racial characteristics, history, and tradition of 
each country. Therefore, when you come to know 
during your stay here the characteristics and the 
weaknesses of our people, you will realize that demo. 
cratic education cannot be carried out in our country 
in exactly the same way as it is in yours. 

I want to ask you here not to take the present 
eondition of Japan for the direct picture of the 
original, permanent Japan. Far from being proud, 
we are really ashamed of the condition prevailing 
among us. This is, however,-lue to the impoverish- 
ment and exhaustion caused by a long and imprac- 
ticable war. And it is an inevitable course of things 
that the masses, who had been foreed to co-operate in 
the war and who had received no reward after the 
defeat, should go to the extreme in claiming their 
rights, thus bringing about this terrible state of dis- 
order and confusion. The reason why Japanese cu: 
ture in the past failed to show an international ehar- 
acter lies partly in the character of the Japanes 
people, but it is also due to the fact that they were 
not given enough opportunity in international con: 
tact. We are, however, still holding the ambition oi 
having Japanese culture take part in future world 
civilization, and we believe this is possible if we wil 
receive Western culture more critically, deeply, an 
fundamentally than we have done since the beginning 
of the Meiji Era. 

I should also like to mention here the fact that, i 
spite of the mistakes we committed in the past, there 
were in our educational cireles still some conscientiols 
elements that were preserved even during the wal, 
and though these elements were not very strong, !! 
was still owing to them that a part of our edueationil 
world was able to keep healthy as compared to othiet 
totalitarian nations. And we ean expect that thes 
elements will play a great role in the reconstructio 
of Japanese education in days to come. 

We are, however, not sticking to the peculiaritie 
in our culture and education for peculiarities’ sake. 
We are determined to open our eyes widely, reflec 
sincerely upon our shortcomings, listen to your advice 
and boldly earry out any reforms that may prov 
to be necessary. We believe that weaknesses of ous 
which are invisible to our eyes, will be easily ani 
exactly detected by the fresh and unbiased senses © 
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our newly arrived guests. Relying upon your wisdom 
and experience, we shall try to study in a eold and 
objective manner our own educational institutions, 
their substance, and the practical ways of running 
them, so as to help pave the way for a substantial 


reform in re-edueation. For it is the task of educa- 
tion to fulfill an eternal mission and meet the actual 
needs of the times. 


ORIENTATION IN A TEACHER- 


EDUCATION PROGRAM 


In developing the new undergraduate teacher-edu- 
cation program at Northwestern University, which was 
inaugurated in the fall of 1945, consideration was 
given to the relative emphasis which should be placed 
upon orientation. After carefully analyzing a number 
of studies on college orientation courses, the books 
prepared to serve as texts in courses, it was concluded 
that the two principal aims responsible for offering 
such courses, namely, that they give the student per- 
spective and afford teachers a basis for guidance, 
could be achieved through a complete, well-balanced 
curriculum in which courses specifically dedicated to 
“orientation” were not offered. 

As the new program was finally worked out, study 
is divided into unit courses, and the four-year teacher- 
preparation program is comprised of sixteen units. 
Eight of these are of the “integrated” type. In other 
words, they are concerned with large cultural areas, 
cut across traditional subjeet-department lines, and 
utilize a staff of instruetors representative of the best 
scholarship in their respective fields. At the com- 
pletion of his four-year program of study, the stu- 
dent will have had an opportunity to develop broad 
understandings and skills and to be “at home” in his 
physical world and in his social environment as well 
as to become an individual equipped to seek his fullest 
possible self-expression in its highest form in litera- 
ture, philosophy, musie, the arts, and scientifie ex- 
ploration. 

Organization of the teacher-education program at 
Northwestern, then, reflects the viewpoint that orien- 
tation is not something that begins and ends at a 
certain time in a student’s life or can be pigeonholed. 
It is a continuous process. Nor, is it something that 
the student ean achieve under the guidance of a single 
person or a small group of faculty persons. It re- 


- qures a number of teachers and it ealls for teachers 


who have scholarly competence equivalent to that pos- 


» sessed by those who teach most advanced courses in 


a given field. 


Since students who enter the teacher-edueation pro- 


» stam have made education their professional choice, 
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I am ending my speech with the wish that, for all 
our material poverty, the relatively short stay of our 
honorable guests may be made as pleasant as possible 
through our spiritual gift of sincere good will. And 
may this historical visit of yours contribute to the 
revival and strengthening of the eternal spiritual ties 
uniting America and Japan and to furthering the 
peace of the world and the happiness of mankind. 


By 
J. M. HUGHES 
DEAN, SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, NORTH- 
WESTERN UNIVERSITY 

they present a problem different from that of other 
entering college students in that they need specific 
orientation to this definite professional area. Such 
orientation should be continuous and should be a 
part of the entire four-year program, just as orienta- 
tion to other large cultural areas is achieved through 
the liberal-education aspects of the whole four-year 
program. It follows, then, that professional training 
should commence in the freshman year and continue 
throughout the entire college career. Adequate pro- 
fessional orientation is basic to realization of maximal 
potentialities in college life. 

In designing the freshman professional course at 
Northwestern, the more widely accepted principles of 
curriculum construction serve as guides. Factors of 
motivation are capitalized. The course requires the 
services of a group of instructors, so it is organized 
in a logical sequence of units to provide maximal con- 
tinuity. The objectives for each unit are stated in 
clear-cut terms and the content and learning experi- 
ences are carefully selected to realize these objectives. 
Materials are screened so that only that which is rele- 
vant and significant to the student is included. Appli- 
vations are concrete and constitute a logical part of 
each unit. A wide variety of methods and aids is 
employed. Early analysis of the needs of each indi- 
vidual student forms the basis for immediate remedial 
treatment. Finally, complete records of the activities 
and effectiveness of each unit are made as a guide to 
future offering of the course. 

The year’s professional study, “An Introduetion to 
Personal and Professional Development,” begins with 
a consideration of those needs which are occasioned by 
the student’s adjustment to a new institutional envi- 
ronment. This involves an acquaintanee with the uni- 
versity community, the wider community in which it 
is situated, some of their resources, and how they may 
best be utilized by the student. Emphasis is placed 
on assisting students to meet individual needs in such 
areas as health, recreation, and communication. 

This year’s course is planned from the viewpoint 
that, when a professional course is developed in terms 
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of the personal and professional needs of students, a 
wide variety of methods and aids must be employed, 
which, in turn, makes it necessary that a representa- 
tion of specialists participate in the instruction. The 
course is planned by specialists, and representative 
specialists teach it. At Northwestern, three professors 
representing teacher education, child development and 
rearing, and health edueation constitute tke directing 
committee present at every class session during the 
first two quarters. This committee, augmented by spe- 
cialists in such fields as visual aids, personal poise and 
appearance, nutrition, occupational information, and 
speech, plans the year’s sequence and teaches the 
major portion of the first two quarters. 

Since one of the basic needs of freshmen who are 
planning to enter teaching is in the field of oral com- 
munication, the third quarter of the year’s course is 
devoted solely to building speech competencies. Stu- 
dents are placed under a professor of speech educa- 
tion. He has assisted in developing the course during 
the first two quarters, has worked sufficiently with the 
students to be cognizant of their speech needs, and has 
access to the resources of the School of Speech in meet- 
ing these needs. 

The plan of the teacher-education program at North- 
western has been favorably received by the profession 
and it seems that there is considerable agreement upon 
the validity of the approach. It reflects a trend in 
teacher education anticipated by the “National Survey 
of Teacher Education” published in 1933 and by later 
publications, such as the Harvard Report on “General 
Education in a Free Society.” 

Our experience with the new program leads us to 
the conviction that a teacher-edueation program 
planned in terms of segmented courses with student 
electives, in which perspective is given through orien- 
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tation courses, is less effective than a program 
planned in terms of areas, with students’ choices im. 
ited mainly to the selection of teaching fields, but with 
individual needs of students recognized within the 
units. Thus, for instance, the Northwestern program 
sets aside a block of time—one fourth of a year’s work 
—to be devoted to the fine arts. Within this unit 
the individual needs and capacities of each student 
are recognized, but no student is permitted to omit 
study in an area that is caleulated to develop those 
intellectual and aesthetic resources that are encour. 
aged by acquaintance with philosophy and the arts, 
and which, hence, is deemed essential to providing 
adequate perspective. Thus, teachers receiving this 
preparation will not be in the position of the two 
thirds of public-school teachers which the National 
Survey of Teacher Education showed had had no 
training in fine arts either in college or in high school. 

My experience with the new teacher-education pro- 
gram at Northwestern University leads to several con- 
victions. Offering courses designed to fulfill the broad, 
general objective of “orientation” is less adequate and 
effective in meeting needs of students than offering 
units of work which are designed to care for different 
aspects of the orientation needs and in varying de- 
grees. By designing a complete program to develop 
the specific competencies and understandings that are 
characteristic of the cultured citizen and of the sue- 
cessful teacher in a given field, the need for orienta- 
tion will be satisfied without more specifie attention. 
Orientation cannot be achieved through a single course 
or even in the teaching of a single department. It can 
be fully achieved only through a well-planned, total 
teacher-education program in which the many agencies 
of a university are co-ordinated to discharge fully the 
teacher-education function. 





THE RUSSIAN INSTITUTE AT COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 

Youna@ Americans, particularly exservicemen and 
members of the academic world, realize the importance 
of learning about Russia. 

That opinion was expressed, July 29, by G. T. Rob- 
inson, director of the new Russian Institute of Colum- 
bia University, whose appointment was reported in 
ScHooL AND Society, June 30, 1945. The institute 
will offer a two-year integrated program of Russian 


studies beginning in September. Since the announcee- 


ment last year of the formation of the Russian In- 
stitute, the first of its kind in this country on a grad- 
uate level, Professor Robinson has received a flood of 
inquiries and of applications for admission to the new 


school—enough to indicate that the institute’s limited 
enrollment will soon be filled despite the high stané- 
ard that has been fixed for admission. 

Many of the applications for admission have come 
from former GI’s and some of the most promising are 
from men who came in contact with the Russians while 
stationed in Europe or Asia. As considerable interest 
in the institute has been shown by the educational 
world, business firms, especially those engaged in 
foreign trade, have been invited to send personnel t0 
be trained as specialists on Russian economy and 
trade. 

The serviceman sees very clearly the all-important roles 
of the United States and Russia in this world and realizes 
that the United States and Russia cannot possibly afford 
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to be ignorant of each other. 
perity of the two countries, and of the world, depend es- 
sentially upon the relations between these two countries. 
True enough, a great many people are talking about this, 
but the students who are applying for study in the in- 
stitute actually want to do something about it. 


The war veteran, it was observed, wants to be a 
trained expert in the Russian field for economic, 
journalistic, governmental, or academic service. The 
institute, which was founded with the assistance of 
a grant of $250,000 from the Rockefeller Foundation, 
aims to train sueh experts and also to achieve a better 
understanding of the Soviet Union by promoting in- 
tensive research work. 

A catalogue of the institute, with a full description 
of courses, became available the latter part of July 
and ean be obtained by writing to the office of the 
secretary of Columbia University. 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY SUCCEEDS IN OFF- 
CAMPUS UNDERGRADUATE CENTER 
TEMPLE UNIVERSITY’s undergraduate center, opened 

in the Olney High Sehool building last April 1, has 

been termed a “successful experiment” by officials of 
the institution. The first semester of the off-campus 
unit, initiated in order to provide additional educa- 
tional facilities for men and women who had been 
unable to gain admittance into colleges and universi- 

ties, will soon elose to enable the students to have a 

vacation. 

The university, which was “the first institution in 
the nation to inaugurate such off-campus centers to 
assist returning servicemen and women and recent 
high-school graduates, too,” according to a report sent 
to ScHOOL AND Society, July 15, will open the Haver- 
town Center in September. 

The most gratifying result obtained at the Olney 
center has been the low student “mortality rate,” ac- 
cording to Charles A. Ford, dean of the university’s 
Community College and special co-ordinator of the 
undergraduate center. As of July 15, only 22 of the 
original 458 students who began classes on April 1 
are no longer in attendance, an average of less than 
Of these 22, only five 
were dropped for low academic grades. 

Dr. Ford credits the low mortality rate to the earn- 
estness of the returned veterans and also to the faet 


five per cent of withdrawals. 


thot > . m4 : 

‘hat the recent high-school students realize how highly 

competitive college admission is today, a realization 

ve ° ° 
it spurs them on to better high-school records in 


order to insure admission. 


The scholastie attainment of the Olney students seems 
to be definite proof that students do not need to have a 
It 
tends to show that the manner of selectivity was sound 
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The future peace and pros- 
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maintained at an off-campus center just as successfully 
as in the regular undergraduate schools. 


Temple University’s plan of undergraduate centers 
is the pattern on which Pennsylvania is setting up 
similar centers throughout the state with the co-opera- 
tion of its 74 accredited institutions of higher edu- 
cation. 


NEW LANGUAGE COURSES AT THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF WISCONSIN 

WHILE the Near East is astir with Jewish-Arabic 
claims and counter-claims and the thinking of the 
West, at least on the part of the man in the street, 
upon the contentions in that unhappy section is be- 
clouded by lack of understanding of the peoples in- 
volved in the turmoil, it is eminently fitting that the 
universities take steps to remove those barriers that 
stand in the way of intelligent appraisal of the con- 
flicting points of view. This challenging situation is 
being met at the University of Wisconsin by a timely 
eight-week summer course in the Arabic language, 
given under the direction of Walter Cline, associate 
professor of anthropology, University of Minnesota, 
whose war service with the OSS in North Africa gave 
him not only proficiency in the use of the language 
but understanding of the mentality of the Arabs. His 
course, which includes the essentials of grammar and 
“the translation and analysis of passages from the 
Arabian Nights,” is designed to enable students “to 
read simple Arabie prose ... or to study one of the 
spoken dialeets with an Arabie informant.” 

Another course, which is offered by correspondence 
in the Extension Division of the university, is ele- 
mentary Portuguese, available to candidates for de- 
grees and giving “four eredits transferable to many 
other institutions.” The Brazilian pronunciation is 
being used. Reading will be introduced early in the 
course, and there will be concurrent drill in translating 
English into Portuguese. The department of Portu- 
guese at the university, headed by Lloyd A. Kasten, 
offers five courses in the language, and the enrollment 
to date discloses a growing popularity of the subject. 
Its value, both commercially and diplomatically, in 
Brazil and other South American countries, commends 
it to students who have a practical interest in the 
history and culture of our neighbor republies. The 
correspondence course will not present unsurmount- 
able difficulties in pronunciation because of “the fact 
that Portuguese has more sounds nearly like English 
than any of the other Romance languages.”—N. W. 


AN EPISCOPAL INSTITUTION RENAMED 
CANTERBURY COLLEGE 

CENTRAL NorMAL COLLEGE (Danville, Ind.), by vote 

of the Indianapolis Diocese of the Episcopal Chureh 

on May 1 and of the Northern Diocese of Indiana on 
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May 8, meeting in convention, was renamed Canter- 
bury College and will be “modified in the direction 
of a liberal-arts education with religious and moral 
training.” 

The Right Reverend Richard A. Kirehhoffer, bishop 
of the Indianapolis Diocese, and the Right Reverend 
Reginald M. Mallet, bishop of Northern Indiana, were 
elected, respectively, president and vice-president of 
the new board of trustees for Canterbury College, “the 
only truly coeducational Episcopal college in the 
United States.” The president of the new college, 
the Reverend Edgar C. Cumings, formerly was on the 
staff of the University of Rochester. Being a denomi- 
national college, the institution will draw its support 
from “individual members of the church throughout 
the Middle West.” 


SWISS UNIVERSITY COURSES FOR AMERI- 
CAN SERVICE PERSONNEL 

AccoRDING to a report sent to ScHOOL AND Society 
by H. Pillichody, director of the Official Information 
Bureau of Switzerland, 475 Fifth Avenue, New York 
17, six of Switzerland’s universities offered 
courses for American students from January through 
These so-ealled “U. S. Army Col- 
lege courses were the result of discussions that took 


seven 
June of this year. 


place among the representatives of the American Army 
of Oecupation in Europe, the Swiss Federal Council, 
and university authorities.” During the period, 539 
American servicemen and women were “distributed 
among the universities of Basle (118), Berne (64), 
Fribourg (39), Geneva (175), Lausanne (80), and 
Neuchatel (63).” 

The program embraced courses of two months eaeh. 
Lectures were given in English by Swiss professors 
and covered a wide range of subjects: natural sciences, 
national economies, law, theology, philosophy, musie, 
literature, languages, and history. All costs of tuition 
and lodgings were paid by the American Zone of 
Occupation, and the students, although subject to mili- 
tary discipline, were housed in Swiss homes and 
pensions. 


Notes ad News 
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In addition to providing the means for service per. 
sonnel to continue study begun before entering the 
Armed Forces, the university plan afforded an oppor. 
tunity for wider acquaintance with and understanding 
of the Swiss people and customs, especially the Swiss 
form of democracy. It is hoped that the experienc 
has led “to a better American understanding of tiny, 
industrious Switzerland” and that “lasting friendships 
have been formed as well as enduring scientific ex. 
changes.” 


THE NEW PLAN OF THE UNIAO CULTURAL 
BRASIL-ESTADOS UNIDOS 

In response to a request from the Centro Cultural 
do Santos, the Uniao Cultural Brasil-Estados Unidos 
has worked out a plan of assistance to the Santos 
Center to enable it to develop its English-teaching 
and cultural program. Under the guidance of Joseph 
Privitera, former adviser to students, St. Louis Uni- 
versity, whose appointment to the cultural center was 
reported in ScHoont anp Society, April 7, 1945, and 
who is now direetor of courses at the Uniao, the fol- 
lowing plan has been agreed upon: 


In order to present English classes attractive to Bra 
zilian students, the Santos Center is borrowing the ser 
vices of an experienced Uniao teacher whose salary is 
being guaranteed for three months by the Uniao (to be 
repaid by the Santos Center by the end of the year). 

The Santos Center will offer a two-year English course, 
after which students will receive a certificate issued 
jointly by the Centro and the Uniao. 

The teacher from the Uniao will follow the teaching 
schedule used at the Uniao and have free access to Unia 


material. The Uniao will supervise her work. 


A similar arrangement has been developed for the 
English-teaching program at Uberlandia. The Uniao 
will grant certificates to students after completing 4 
two-year program preseribed by the Uniao. Nelson 
Cupertino, who is director of the program at Uber- 
landia, will use materials suggested by the Uniao, and 
his work will be inspected periodically. Final exami 
nations in both centers will be given by the Uniao. 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

THE REVEREND THEODORE J. MEHLING, C.S.C., has 
been named president, University of Portland (Ore.), 
to sueceed the Reverend Charles Miltner, C.S.C., who 
is in failing health. 


THE REVEREND ALFRED C. Senp, C.S.C., has been 
appointed president, St. George’s College (Santiago, 
Chile). 


J. M. Hopaes, superintendent of schools, Tyler 
(Tex.), has been appointed president, Wharton (Tex! 
Junior College. 


Captain CHARLES A. Forp, on terminal leave frou 
the Navy, has been appointed co-ordinator of th 
newly established undergraduate centers at Temple 
University (Philadelphia 22). Dr. Ford was chair 
man of the university’s department of psycholog! 
before entering the service in 1941. 
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Paut H. Gippens, professor of history and political chaplain of the University of South Carolina, July 1, 


science, Allegheny College (Meadville, Pa.), has been when the latter retired after 20 years of service. 


appointed chairman of an advisory committee, recently 

eppointed at the college, which will aid foreign stu- 

dents with personal and educational problems in 

making the adjustment to American college life. A 
* record enrollment, including students from India, 
q China, Brazil, Peru, and the Lebanese Republic, is 
) expected in the fall. 


THE following appointments were recently an- 
nounced by Tulane University: In the College of Arts 
and Sciences, Clarence E. Glick, formerly of Brown 
University, has been named professor of sociology and 
head of the department; Frank N. Wood (German) 
and John M. Scott (chemistry), to associate professor- 
ships; John B. Husband (English), to an assistant 

MartHA JANE WICKHAM, whose appointment as professorship; and Edward B. Arroyo (Spanish), 
instructor in foods and director of the home-manage- Abraham Carp (psychology), James A. Carpenter 
ment house, Ball State Teachers College (Muncie, and Friench Simpson, Jr. (English), Ernest P. Miles, 
Ind.), was reported in ScHooL AND Soctety, October Jr, (mathematics), and James B. Whitlow (French), 
6, 1945, has been named director of women’s activities, to instructorships. In Neweomb College, George W. 
a post created, July 15, to include the duties of guiding \feyer, formerly of Western Reserve University, has 
and counseling women students. been appointed professor of English and head of the 
department; Erich A. Albrecht (German), Adrienne 
Koch (philosophy), and Victor R. B. Oelschlager 
(Spanish), to associate professorships; William L. 
Kolb (sociology), to an assistant professorship; Vir- 
ginia A. Tietje, head teacher in the nursery school; 
and Doris B. Griscom (sociology) and Ellen B. Kelley 

NorMAN C. MEIkR, associate professor of psychol- (biology), to instructorships. Leon D. Hubert, Jr., 
ogy, the State University of Iowa, has been appointed}, been appointed associate professor of law, College 

acting director of the Bureau of Audience Research, ¢ Law. 

which is under the auspices of the School of Journal- 
ism. WMT, radio station of Cedar Rapids, “has com- 
missioned the bureau to make a series of studies of 
problems, and the organization will also study news- 
paper and magazine audiences.” Robert L. Hulbary, 
recently discharged from the Navy, has been named 
assistant professor of botany. 


Reh vee Cs eae 


T. Strane Lawson, professor of English, Colgate 
University (Hamilton, N. Y.), has been appointed to 
the newly created post, director of preceptorial studies. 
A full report of the revision of the preceptorial sys- 
tem appears in another section of this number. 


Lez L. Haas, instructor in art, University of New 
Mexico, has been promoted to an assistant professor- 
ship and named acting head of the department of art 
to serve until a suecessor to Ralph W. Douglass, head 
of the department, can be appointed. Mr. Douglass, 
who recently relinquished his administrative duties, 
will continue as a full professor, devoting all his time 

Kart D. Epwarps, superintendent of schools, Enter- to teaching and creative work. 

prise (Kans.), has been appointed principal, Univer- 

sity High Sehool, University of Kansas; Merrel D. 
 Clubb, head of the department of English, Oklahoma 
> Agricultural and Mechanical College (Stillwater), has 

been named chairman of the university’s department 

of English; William C. Young, associate professor of 
} anatomy; and Jess H. MeNish and Nelson C. Shafer, © 1528, Francesco di Giuliano de’ Medici, a distant 
cousin of Lorenzo the Magnificent,” is returning to 


FLORENCE EpDLER DE Roover, former head of the 
department of history, MaeMurray College (Jackson- 
ville, Ill.), who resigned in the spring of 1944 “in 
order to devote two years to the writing of a biogra- 
phy of a Florentine businessman who lived from 1450 


Jr, instruetor in business law and instructor in 
Mabel A. Elliott, associate teaching in the fall as visiting professor of history 
and acting head of the department, Cedar Crest Col- 
lege (Allentown, Pa.), to serve during the leave of 

b 
absence (1946-47) granted to Catherine E. Boyd, 
head of the department. 

I 


| narketing, respectively. 

professor of sociology, has been granted a year’s leave 

of absence to accept a post as consulting sociologist 
with the American Red Cross. 


| Tue Reverenp Cuartes A. Marruews, S.J., has 

"sueceeded the Reverend Joseph B. O’Connell, S.J., as Howarp §. ELLIs, professor of economies, Univer- 
; i principal, Fordham Preparatory School, Fordham sity of California (Berkeley), has been appointed to 
& University. Father O’Connell has been named minis- the Sterling chair of economics, Yale University, and 
is ter of the university. will assume his new duties, September 16. 


i. Tue ReverenD R. G. MASSENGALE, former director Howarp A. LANE, whose appointment as professor 

.°! religious work, Emory University (Ga.), who of educational psychology, Wayne University (De- 
|) Served as a chaplain in the Navy during the war, sue-__troit), was reported in ScHoon anp Socrery, March 
|) ceeded the Reverend Hugh Roderick Murchison as 30, will become professor of early childhood and ele- 
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mentary education, School of Education, New York 
University, in September. 


Frank E. Myers, associate professor of physics, 
New York University, has been appointed professor 
of physics, Lehigh University (Bethlehem, Pa.), and 
will assume his new duties in the fall. 


LEONARD §. WiLson, former member of the staff of 
Carleton College (Northfield, Minn.), who has been in 
service with the Navy since 1943, has returned to the 
college as professor of geography. 


WaLTER H. DELAPLANE, former assistant to the 
dean of the Graduate School, Duke University, who 
is at present visiting professor of economies, National 
University of Asuncion (Paraguay), has been ap- 
pointed professor of economies, St. Lawrence Univer- 
sity (Canton, N. Y.), and will assume his new duties 
in September. 


THE REVEREND Davin I. BerGer, professor of Bible, 
Coe College (Cedar Rapids, Iowa), will sueceed the 
Reverend Thomas A. Stone as professor of religious 
education and English Bible, University of Dubuque, 
Dr. Stone has accepted a post as minis- 
ter of Christian education at the Madison Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, New York City. 


September 1. 


RAYMOND A. DE Roover, who has been serving as 
visiting professor of economics, Oberlin (Ohio) Col- 
lege (1945-46), will return to Wells College (Aurora, 
N. Y.), as associate professor of economics upon com- 
pletion of his teaching duties in the summer session. 


ARCHIE J. BAHM, associate professor of philosophy, 
Texas Technological College (Lubbock), has been ap- 
pointed associate professor of philosophy, University 
of Denver. While the appointment is not effective 
until September 1, Dr. Bahm assumed his new duties 
in July with the opening of the summer term. 


THE following appointments to the department of 
economics and business administration, Ohio Wesleyan 
University, were announced under date of July 16: 
Vant W. Kebker, associate professor, to give courses 
in marketing, retailing, and statistics; Reynold V. 
Ullom, assistant professor, courses in accounting; and 
Eugene Clark, assistant professor, courses in eco- 
nomics, national income, and business eyeles. Mr. 
Ullom will also serve as auditor of student accounts. 
The appointments have been made “to provide course 
sequences at Ohio Wesleyan to meet students’ inter- 
ests in economies and business fields.” 

CiaupDE L. ALLEN, JR., whose appointment as head- 
master, Hebron (Me.) Academy, was reported in these 
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columns, October 27, 1945, has sent to ScHoon ay) 
Society the “selection of his faculty for 1946-47 
when the school will reopen in September after having 
been closed during the war”: In the department o 
English, 8. Barnitz Williams, Lawrence E. Willard, 
Jr., and Gardiner Bridge; modern language, Georg 
Freiday, Jr., and Richard Paul; mathematics, Howard 
T. Kingsbury and Joseph H. LaCasce; history, Danie 
Jennings and Paul Donovan; science, Jerald R, 
Twitchell; and classics, Daniel Stuckey.  Charle 
Dwyer, who served for 30 years prior to the closing 
of the school as teacher of biology and coach of ath. 
letics, will be assisted in his duties as director of 
athletics by several members of the staff who have had 
coaching experiences in their former posts. 


Ivan Litt.e has been appointed assistant professor 
of philosophy and sociology, Texas Technological Col- 
lege. Professor Little, whose appointment is effective, 
September 1, assumed his new duties with the opening 
of the summer session in July. 


DorotHy WASHBURN, instructor in home economics, 
University of Alabama, has been appointed to an 
assistant professorship in the department of related 
arts, Michigan State College. Miss Washburn wil 
leave the university at the close of the summer tern. 


JAMES GERARD BAKER, formerly a member of the 
cataloguing staff, University of Illinois Library, be 
eame head of the catalogue department of Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute (Auburn), July 1. 


DecKkarD Ritter, librarian, Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, will assume his new post as librarian, State 
Teachers College (Indiana, Pa.), in September. pene 
ma rom 
AND DANA EVELETE Bou 


DorotHy TAFE VANLOOZEN 


CuuRCH have been appointed to the staff of the edv- iF 

cational department, the Cleveland Museum of Ari. ‘hing 

Mrs. VanLoozen will supervise children’s classes, and 

Miss Church will direct Saturday-afternoon prograui i) 

for young people. Prolog 
Ppoi 














RaymMonp Watters, president, University of Cir: 
cinnati, was elected chairman of the Committee 
Relationships of Higher Education and the Feder 
Government, ACE, July 11. He has been a member 0 
the committee since 1942. Arthur H. Compton, 
chancellor, Washington University (St. Louis), w# 
named to membership on the committee. 


orea 


Haroip E. Snyper, whose appointment as directo! 
of training, UNRRA, was reported in ScHoot 4% 
Society, July 29, 1944, has been appointed executiv? 
secretary of the ACE Commission for Internation‘ 
Educational Reconstruction, of which Thomas ¢. 


eir | 
hileay 
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Pullen, Jr., state superintendent of education, Mary- 















































AND 
-4i, land, is chairman. 
ving 
+ of GrorcE Pore SHANNON, professor of English, Uni- 
ard, fem versity ol Alabama, was recently appointed chairman 
orge > of Committee A on Academie Freedom and Tenure, 
ne ® American Association of University Professors. 
. 
_ ‘ James L. Morri.u, president, University of Minne- 
| > | sota, has been named chairman of a National Re- 
co search Council group, “established to study the prob- 
ath lem of providing training in veterinary medicine for 
; young men in states, such as Minnesota, which have 
Ae no veterinary colleges.” 
had 
Wiuarp E. Givens has been re-elected to his fourth 
_... four-year term as executive secretary, National Edu- 
a B cation Association. 
tive, Ouiver C, CARMICHAEL, president, Carnegie Foun- 
nig ® dation for the Advancement of Teaching, was recently 
elected national vice-president, Omicron Delta Kappa, 
nia to succeed Claude G. Beardslee, professor of moral 
a and religious philosophy, Lehigh University (Bethle- 
Jated hem, Pa.). Marten ten Hoor, dean, College of Arts 
el and Sciences, University of Alabama, has been elected 
term, to membership in the General Council. 
f the [e. Wittiam H. McMorry, national treasurer, Alpha 
7 bee F Epsilon Delta, has been appointed chief of the Vo- 
bam (_e c2tions, Rehabilitation, and Education Board in the 
"Birmingham subregional office of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration. 
nivel 
State J) Tne Reverenp J. Leiauton Stuart, president of 
| Yenching University (Peiping, China), whose release 
{ Grom a Japanese concentration camp was reported in 
SLETE WE SCHOOL AND Society, October 6, 1945, was appointed 
> edi: by President Truman, July 9, as Ambassador to 
t ATL China. 
S, and 
oats Kpwin L. Miuuer, head of the department of 
ology, Lawrence College (Appleton, Wis.), has been 
cm pointed supervisor of premedical education in 
E Cir: rea and part of Japan. 
fee On 
ederi Ervest M. Hopkins, president emeritus, Dart- 
ber oi # Mouth College, was recently named co-chairman of the 
npton, Board of Trustees, World Trade Foundation of 
), wai fmAmerica. The Foundation specializes in mass educa- 
Pon of the American publie “at the community level 
— | world-trade matters.” 
rect 4 
i AX) Tue following persons are on leave of absence from 
reutive A “lr respective posts to serve as advisers to the 
ation hilean government in the reorganization of the 
as 0. mcondary schools in Chile: Harold Spears, head of 
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the department of education, New Jersey State Teach- 
ers College (Montclair), chairman of the group; 
Robert Carey, director of guidance in the public 
schools of Yonkers (N. Y.); Hazel M. Hatcher, as- 
sistant professor of education, Michigan State Col- 
lege; Shriver L. Coover, head of the department of 
industrial arts, State Teachers College (California, 
Pa.), whose appointment to this post was reported 
in ScHooL AND Society, March 2; Rachel Salisbury, 
head of the department of education, Milton ( Wis.) 
College, whose appointment was reported in these 
columns, February 9; Gordon R. Mirick, assistant 
director, division of schools and school experimenta- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University; Harold 
G. MeMullen, teacher of science, Highland Park 
(Ill.) High Sehool; and Carolyn Bradley, of the de- 
partment of arts and crafts, the Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 


Autvin C. Evuricn, vice-president, Stanford Uni- 
versity, has been elected a trustee of the Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Philadelphia. 


R. McAuuister Luoyp, whose election as president, 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association, was re- 
ported in ScHOOL AND Society, October 15, 1945, 
has been elected to membership on the Board of 
Trustees of the Bowery Savings Bank, New York City. 


Rosert §. Harpy, teacher of English and general 
science (1937-39), Robert College (Istanbul, Turkey), 
who returned in May after four years’ service in the 
USNR in Washington and the Pacific, has been ap- 
pointed personnel director of the Near East College 
Association, Ine., 46 Cedar Street, New York 5. 


Rosert C. JENNINGS has been elected superintendent 
of schools, Charlottesville (Va.), to sueceed G. Tyler 
Miller, whose appointment to the state superintend- 
ency of public instruction, Virginia, was reported in 
ScHOooL AND Society, July 13. Through inadvertence 
in announcing the appointment of Mr. Miller, we re- 
ported that Z. T. Kyle had succeeded him at Char- 
lottesville. In a statement concerning the election of 
Mr. Jennings, Mr. Miller calls attention to the fact 
that Mr. Kyle, principal, Andrew Lewis High School 
(Salem, Va.), had succeeded him in the presidency of 
the Virginia Edueation Association. 


Mrs. Henry GRATTAN DOYLE Ropert A. 
Maurer were re-elected to the District of Columbia 
Board of Education, July 1; the former to the presi- 
dency, the latter to the vice-presidency. On the same 
date, “Mrs. Doyle was sworn in for her seventh con- 


AND 


secutive three-year term as a member of the board, 
appointments to which are made by the justices of the 
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United States Court for the District of Columbia, and 
thereby began her 19th year as a member ... and her 
12th year as president.” 


Epwarp WILIMEK, superintendent of schools, Kelly 
(Iowa), has succeeded Ellen Hartnett, resigned, in the 
superintendency, Jasper County (Iowa). 


SAMUEL M. JENNESS, supervisor of schools, Carroll 
County (Md.), assumed the county superintendency, 
July 1. 


C. Henry GROSECLOSE has succeeded R. P. Rey- 
nolds, resigned, in the superintendency of schools, 
Bland County (Va.). 


MiLpRED DoyLeE succeeded Leonard H. Brickey as 
superintendent of schools, Knox County (Tenn.), 
July 11. Miss Doyle is the “first woman ever to hold 
the office.” 


FRANK E. Baker, president, State Teachers College 
(Milwaukee), whose intention to retire “late this year 
or early in 1947” was reported in ScHooL AND Soct- 
ETY, June 8, has announced that he will end his tenure, 
September 1, and will be on leave of absence until 
February 1, 1947. 


’ 


HELEN MATHEWSON LAUGHLIN, for 27 years dean 
of women, University of California (Los Angeles), 
retired, June 30. 


Cuarues F. F. Garis, dean, Union College (Sche- 
nectady, N. Y.), is planning to retire during the com- 
ing academic year, after more than 33 years of service. 
Frederick W. Grover, professor of electrical engineer- 
ing, retired, July 1, after 26 years of service. 


James A. StroppArp, professor of education and for 
25 years director of the summer session, University of 
South Carolina, was retired, July 1. 


CuarLes A. Kraus, professor of chemistry and 
director of chemical research, Brown University, was 
retired, June 30, with the rank of professor emeritus, 
after 22 years of service. 


Witu1aM Kirk, professor of sociology and an au- 
thority on native peoples of the Pacific, Pomona Col- 
lege (Claremont, Calif.), will be retired next Septem- 
ber. Dr. Kirk, who is sixty-six years old, intends to 
continue his research in the history and sociology of 
the Pacific natives. 


Henry Hunt CuarRK, director, Cleveland School of 
Art, will retire at the close of the summer session. 
Mr. Clark, of whom his colleagues have said, “He 
made a notable contribution to art ideas and teaching 
in America,” has held the directorship since 1931. 
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Recent Deaths 


CLARENCE Marsu Cask, professor of sociology, Uni. w 
versity of Southern California (Los Angeles), died [Re S 
July 18, according to a report received by ScHoon ayy [Ee as 
Sociery, July 26. Dr. Case, who was seventy-tyy hi 
years old at the time of his death, had served 4; he 
teacher and principal of public schools in Indiana Ts 
(1896-04) ; instructor in history and eivies (1907- In 


10), Moses Brown School (Providence, R. I.) ; pro. an, 
fessor of history and social sciences (1910-17), Wil. 
liam Penn College (Oskaloosa, Iowa) ; associate pro- 
fessor of sociology (1917-23), the State University 
of Iowa; and at the University of Southern Cali- rw 
fornia as professor of sociology from 1923 until ill. 

ness caused his retirement from active duty in 194. 


THE REVEREND JOHN A. JORDAN, retreat master, 
Dominican Priory of the Holy Name Church, Phila- 
delphia, died, July 23, at the age of sixty years. 
Father Jordan had served as professor of languages, 7 4 





Providence College, and as president (1925-42), fort 
Aquinas College (Columbus, Ohio), before going to bwvith 
the priory in the latter year. bot t 
JAMES NELSON PRINGLE, former state commissioner JP hist 
of education, New Hampshire, died, July 23, at the of e 
age of seventy-one years. Dr. Pringle had served a to it 
principal (1897-99), Hillsboro (N. H.) High School, He majc 
and (1899-1909), Sharon (Mass.) High School; dis Ry must 
trict superintendent of schools (1909-12), East Jaf- BRP guise 
frey (N. H.), and (1912-18), Portsmouth (N. H.): Re educ. 
deputy state commissioner of education (1918-30); sure) 
and state commissioner (1930-January 1, 1946). zensl 
Cuaries R. Baru, head of the department of M4) 
modern languages, Clark School (Hanover, N. 1), No 
died, July 24, at the age of fifty-four years. Mr. hatur 
Baillie had served as a member of the staff of the - 
ul, 


department of modern languages, Tabor Academy 
(Marion, Mass.), before going to the Clark School 1 
1927. 
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Nnopu OKonGwu, believed to be the first student 
from Nigeria to receive a doctorate from an Americ! 
institution, was graduated with the Ph.D. degree frou 
New York University, June 12. Dr. Okongwa, wi 


being 


has been in the United States since 1939, received bis 7 
B.A. degree from Lincoln University (Pa.) and lis J! (p 
M.A. degree from Teachers College, Columbia Us: ifongen 


versity. He intends to return to Africa to do a BMuot ¢ 


ministrative work in the general school system of his 
country. 


Loreo 


C. M. Hurcutnas, associate professor of Roman 
languages, University of Cincinnati, is on a “uni! 
one-man expedition in Mexico,” where he is studyll# 
the life and works of a 17th-century nun who, he s@J% 
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“was the first New World coed and the first to defend 
women’s rights in either of the Americas.” She was 
> Sister Juana Inez of the Cross, generally recognized 
: as one of the outstanding writers of the period. Upon 
i his return, Dr. Hutchings, who is traveling with the 
a help of a grant from the university’s Charles Phelps 
> Taft Memorial Fund, will translate Sister Juana 
| Inez’s poems into English, the first such translation of 
© any extent to be made. 











A NEW major course in health and physical educa- 
» tion will be offered by Transylvania College (Lexing- 
"ton, Ky.), with the beginning of the fall quarter. 
" According to an announcement by Alfred M. Reece, 


CP geet 
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head of the department, “the major will cut across 
departmental lines and will utilize courses in the de- 
partments of biology, sociology, and psychology” as 
well as physical education. 


At Cleveland College, Western Reserve University, 
the course in photography, which started out last 
fall as an elementary class with 20 students, has been 
expanded into a schedule for next fall that will em- 
brace “two elementary courses and two classes in 
portraiture, one of each to be offered in both day and 
evening sessions.” Enrollment doubled last spring 
and two classes were formed with emphasis on 
portraiture. 











ANENT THE HUMANITIES 


AurHouGH the past four or five years have brought 
' forth many books, pamphlets, and what not that deal 
q with the role of the humanities in education, not one 
Fof the several examined faces up to the nature and 
"history of man as an essential factor in the problem 
of edueation. There are occasional oblique references 
Dio it, but no forthright statement and facing of this 
: major factor. Yet it has long seemed to me that we 
‘must take nothing less than an out-and-out, undis- 










’ guised cognizance of it, if we are ever to secure an 
peducational program that should aid (it eannot as- 
"sure), as much as education ean, in achieving the eiti- 
zenship we (and the world, it seems) so much need 
Sand want. 









_ Not only must we take a position regarding the 
Snature and history of man; we must give it its full 
emphasis and keep it constantly before us in a health- 
Hful, sensible manner. We say much (and rightly) 
Pabout the nature of the world we live in, but we shrink 
(not unnaturally) from clarifying what knowledge 
sand experience seem to say about the inheritance and 
nature of man—all men, every child born or to be 
born. The subject is most difficult, and that is why 
Wwe shy away from it, I suppose. But it seems to 
thrust itself everlastingly before us and to insist on 
being considered. 

What do the facts seem to say? (1) That we are 
tll (past, present, and future) born potential (not 
ongenital) barbarians and at the same time potential 
(not congenital) embodiments of human excellence. 
Ploreover, if the evolutionists are correct, we are 
ull (past, present, and future) launched into this 
rorld with an atavistie inheritance which, aided and 
betted by the increased struggle for existence and 
Y a too frequent eraving for position and power, 

pligns itself more naturally with our barbarian po- 



























tential than it does with our urges in the direction 
of human excellence of character. (2) If these state- 
ments are true, then the most arduous and unrelenting 
task with which every person born in every generation 
is faced is to transmute his barbarian potential into 
character excellence. 

This has long seemed to me the primary task of the 
humanities: to do all they ean, by precept and ex- 
ample, to help (they cannot do more) persuade each 
person to achieve this transmutation within himself. 
Let no one deceive himself; this inexorable obligation 
confronts every individual from his earliest conscious 
days even unto his very last. The battle is never 
“won,” but must repeatedly be rewon. Nothing, then, 
seems to me more damaging for this struggle, or more 
unfounded in fact, than the complacent assumption so 
frequently encountered: that general eulture, spiritual 
maturity, and the determination to live one’s life on 
the basis of time-proved values and life principles 
are so easily acquired that our natures, with a little 
training, will easily achieve them. I wonder if this 
unfounded assumption may not be one of the chief 
stumbling blocks to our achieving what we so much 
want and need in the personnel of our society. For 
every person born or to be born must be constantly 
beckoned from pettiness toward magnanimity, from 
provincialism toward eatholicity, from intolerance to- 
ward tolerance, from the superficial toward the more 
profound, from inconsideration toward a proper con- 
sideration of others, from suspicion toward intelligent 
trust, from cynical toward charitable attitudes, from 
boorish impatience toward forbearance, and from the 
shorter and more immediate view of things toward the 
longer and more nearly adequate one. 

If we could become convinced that the above is the 
ultimate task of education and the primary task of the 
humanities, a subject like poetry, for instance, from 
Homer down, might be restored from being thought 
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of chiefly as a mass of analysis and explained allusions 
to the genuine fine art which it is, designed not only 
to inform but also to touch and form the hearts of 
men, Then the humanities would no longer be so 
often thought of as impractical folderol for some sort 
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of élite but as the immensely practical studies whic, HEY ti 

they have long been for many and can be for all, 

P. H. Epps © tai 

DEPARTMENT OF CLASSICS, pr 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 





WILLIAM WEBB KEMP, 1873-1946 


THE death of William Webb Kemp in San Fran- 
cisco on May 14 brought to an end a career of more 
than four decades spent in furthering publie eduea- 
tion, in California especially. He represented one of 
the last of a generation of great educational leaders 
who devoted their lives to this purpose. Born of 
California pioneering stock in Placerville, on Febru- 
ary 6, 1873, he grew up in the vigorously developing 
young, far-western state in which democracy and edu- 
cation were considered of paramount importance. 

After graduation from Stanford University in 1898, 
he entered upon his chosen profession of education. 
Serving first as a teacher in secondary schools and 
then as principal in the Alameda elementary schools, 
he interrupted his work to obtain further training. 
He was a graduate student in Stanford University in 
1904-05 and in the University of California in 1905— 
06. The next four years, he served as director of the 
training school in the California State Normal School 
at San Diego. From 1910 to 1912, he was a graduate 
student in the libraries of London, England, and 
Columbia University, receiving the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy from the latter institution in 1912. 
During the next three years, he was professor of edu- 
cation and director of the summer session at the Uni- 
versity of Montana. 

In the fall of 1915, he returned to his native state 
as professor of school administration and chairman of 
the department of education at the University of Cali- 
fornia. From 1920 to 1923, the university granted 
him a leave of absence in order that he might serve 
as president of the San Jose State Teachers College. 
During these three years, he reorganized and developed 
the institution into one of the greatest teacher-training 
colleges in the West. Having completed this work, 
he returned to the University of California in 1923 
as professor of education and dean of the School of 
Education. From that date until his retirement from 
the deanship in 1939, he devoted his thought and 
energy to expanding and developing the division of 
education in the university to the point where the 
American Council on Education rated it as one of the 
distinguished university departments of education in 


the nation. From 1939 to 1943, he continued as pro- 


fessor of education, retiring from active service at 
the end of this period. 
In addition to serving the institutions with which 


® Le 
so o e q in 
© bot 
he was affiliated, he found time to contribute to th Hy ! 
advancement of public education in many other ways J val 


In 1917-1920 he was a member of the Board of Eqy. to | 
cation of the Berkeley, California, public schools, He 9B defi 


served on the Federal government’s commission ap- at 
pointed to make an educational survey of the Teri. the 
tory of Hawaii in 1919-20. He was a member of the It i 
Research Committee on the California Curriculum trib 
Study, in 1924-26. Thereafter, he served on various debi 


educational surveys made in public-school systems of the 
California. During the years he was a member o/ 
the faculty of the University of California, he was i At t 


called to many other universities to teach in ther Vatis 
summer sessions. He served as editorial consultant of It 
The Nation’s Schools, the California Journal of Se- a sti 
ondary Education, and the Junior College Journal, mass 


His published research was largely contined to his 
contributions to educational surveys. 

In the many scholarly and professional educational 
organizations to whieh he belonged, he took very active 
part. He was president of the National Society o 
College Teachers of Education, of the California Edu 
cational Research Association, and of the California 
Schoolmaster’s Club. He served as trustee of the 
National Society for the Study of Education and 
various learned societies’ national committees dealing 
fof the 
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with teacher training. 

The broad range of activities in which he was ¢- 
gaged indicates the great scope of his ecntribution 
to edueation and his recognized leadership. Througl- 
out his long eareer, he stood unflinchingly for sound 
principles and high ideals. His great love for humal 
beings and unselfish efforts in their behalf endeare! 
him to his colleagues and students alike. It is dif 
cult to determine whether his greatest contributio 
was his influence on them or his construetive directio! S fore 
of the development of the institutions and of the sts! BiRelect 
he served. pelect | 
bequenc 
One | 
Detter j 
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PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
3ERKELEY 4 


DEBATE VS. DISCUSSION have be 

TueE following article is an answer to one entitled, Mb0ns ag 
“School Debates,” by Francis Behn Riggs, ScH00 There 
AND Society, March 2, 1946. nd inf 
It is true that we need “Guidance in thoughtful dis am, 7 


cussions, in truth-seeking rather than in its manip 





st 3, 1946 
> tion,” but the question is, “How can we attain this 
£ objective with the younger people?” Can it be ob- 
tained by a diseussion program, or by a well-planned 
a program of debating? 
‘ At the finals of the Ohio High School Speech 
§ League, which were held at the Ohio State University 
hs in the spring of this year, I put such questions to 
B bot! h coaches and participants. Here are the answers. 
' From one coach I received this reply concerning the 
pp vae of debating: “The mental discipline, the ability 
F to organize, the ability to think along certain well- 
B defined paths without straying from the proposition 
: Dat hand, developing leadership, self-confidence, and 
the ability to speak are all by-products of debate.” 
a It is true that Mr. Riggs mentions some of these at- 
S tributes of debate in his article, but I contend that 
. debating is more than a game. One cannot escape 
S the fact that the spirit of the contest is on the side 
) of debate; whereas in diseussion there is little of this. 
F At the present time there should be more of a moti- 
vaiing factor for discussion. 
It is true that diseussion offers an opportunity for 
a student to exchange ideas and opinions with the 
massing of evidence while the discussion is taking 
Pplace, but it is the feeling of both coaches and stu- 
sdents that participants in a discussion program make 
Bless preparation for this type of program than they 
'do for a debate; hence the discussion program is likely 
to become a “glorified bull session.” One coach said 
that, if he had 15 students who would report for his 
Wspeaking program, he would rather center all his 
iefforts on debating than on discussion. 
Let us examine the diseussion program that is oper- 
ating in the high-school field in Ohio. The question 
f the motivating factor is being handled by using the 
Junior-town-meeting programs 


radio as a medium. 
ure being sponsored by commercial companies, and 
radio stations are competing for these programs. 


Certainly we would agree that there is more “audi- 
®uce interest” in the discussion type of program than 
mmadebate. There is not much fun to debate before 
y seats and one judge; yet there is a mental 
Bumulus to be gained from the discipline which one 
Is foreed to follow in debating. One is forced to 
elect the issues of the question, sift the evidence, 
‘ eleet proper proof, and present the facts in a logical 
Bequence, 


many empt 


One coach said that, in his estimation, debating was 
better in the high schools than in the colleges. Why 
Ms this? Is it because more emphasis and attention 
pave been focused on debating through such organiza- 
pion as NFL and state and local organizations? 
| There is a possibility that, with the increased use 
4 nd influence of the radio in the educational pro- 
Bm, radio might be used to good advantage as a 
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motivating factor for better discussion programs. I 
realize that debate does not have the place it held 
25 or 30 years ago, when an audience would turn 
out to hear a college debate as it now turns out to 
see the college play; yet I think that we should not 
forget the debate’s advantages and the fact that many 
coaches still favor debate over discussion. These 
coaches admit that it requires a great amount of time 
and painstaking drill to prepare students to be de- 
baters. It is quite possible that some coaches shirk 
their duties when it comes to the painstaking drill 
necessary to turn out a polished debater and would 
rather leave the student to his own designs or in- 
clinations. 

If we are to have an effective discussion program, 
it should be well planned. There should be plenty of 
spadework on the part of the student and teacher in 
the form of research and reading. The same high 
standards of analysis should prevail for this program 
as for good debating. The motivating factor of the 
radio should be used when the students appreciate the 
value of discussion and the work that is involved in 
making a good discussion. The writer believes that 
there is much to be gained from both discussion and 
debate. He believes that debate is more than a game 
and that it is possible to arrive at truth through debate 
as well as through discussion. He believes that many 
discussions are not well planned and that at times they 
tend to become “glorified bull sessions.” Finally, he 
believes that in our democratie world of today we need 
the by-products of a well-planned discussion and de- 
bate program. 

ELBERT R. Moses, JR. 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF SPEECH, 
THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


DISCIPLINE AND OBEDIENCE: A REPLY 
TO JOHN REDASURC 
THE recent article by John Redasure, entitled “Basic 
Training for a Possible Next War,” contains as one 
of its main tenets the view that “obedience is the 
essence of discipline” and that we, in our time, have 
great need of the creation of a citizenry that has “the 
habit of obedience—instant positive response to 
orders.” This notion of discipline and the appro- 
priate condemnation of much of modern education 
following from such a conception occur so frequently 
that it might be well to be as clear as possible con- 
cerning the implications and values which this con- 
ception of discipline involves. 
As this reader understands Mr. Redasure’s 
it comes down to the following line of reasoning: A 
2 as to 


position, 


next war is not merely possible, but so probabl 
be, for all practicable purposes, inevitable. We, must, 
therefore, have a citizenry that is 100-per-cent ready 
for military efficiency. The basis of military efficiency 











is instantaneous and unquestioned response to orders 
regardless of personal consequences. Such obedience 
is obtainable only by an education directly addressed 
to the habit of obedience, and this is the emphasis 
which our schools should contain in ever increasing 
amounts today. 

Some years ago William James in his “Will to 
3elieve” pointed out that the actual existence of some 
phenomena is influenced by our willingness to believe 
in their existence. If we presuppose that another war 
is practically inevitable, then our thinking and man- 
agement of affairs may weigh the scales toward that 
event. A thoroughly sincere and operative will to 
peace would seem to be one of the basie necessities 
in the peaceful management of human relationships. 
It seems significant that, according to a report imme- 
diately following Mr. Redasure’s article in SCHOOL 
AND Society, June 8, the Society for the Psycholog- 
ical Study of Social Issues, while emphasizing the pos- 
sibility of an atomic war, directs human endeavor 
toward the habits of international co- 
operation rather than toward habits of obedience to 
orders from higher up. When one believes that war 
is inevitable, one is more concerned with creating 


ereation of 


effectiveness in warlike aggressiveness than with un- 
derstanding and controlling the basie social and psy- 
chological causes of war. Problems concerning frus- 
tration, prestige, social sanction, and national sover- 
eignty become neglected and concealed by problems 
concerned with creating a citizenry that will execute 
the thinking of the experts in warfare. 

Mr. Redasure’s notion of discipline as obedience 
seems to turn its back on democracy as a form of 
living and head us toward the leadership of the élite 
which characterized recent European and Asiatic na- 
tionalism. The concept of a robot citizenry, acting 
without regard to consequences, obeying the orders of 
a general staff, a Fuehrer, or a divine emperor is 
incompatible with the basic democratic conviction. 


Reborts... 
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Who is to discipline (in the sense of commanding me 
obedience) the higher-ups? Do we want one educa. wit 
tional system for the experts, the élite, and anothe to « 
for the well-conditioned masses? Is there to be , nev 
program of basic military training, devoted to th fae 
instant positive execution of orders, in one part of ing, 


the school day and an education of liberating subjeq P 


matter in another compartment of the education) dato 
function? Such questions follow from a definition oj Und 
discipline as obedience. men, 

The identification of discipline with obedience ha: Gene 
the further consequence of concealing the more yaly. Plan 
able meanings of the term “discipline” for our time class, 
Many would agree that there is inadequate discipline work 
in today’s social order and in educational enterprises, fresh 
But discipline as the concerted, persistent, diligent mores 
effort of people toward constructive social policy and Ind. 
enlightened planning for human welfare is a far dif. be he 
ferent thing from mere obedience. Likewise, disc weeks, 
pline, as a fundamentally re-educational process in such 1 
which an individual is brought to a change in atti. problet 
tude through a process of viewing himself as other it is he 
see him, is considerably more than the creating of con- in publ 
ditioned responses. Discipline, as we prefer to think and the 
of it, involves the persistent search for the conv- Faeu 
quences of one’s behavior and the assiduous regulation visory ¢ 
of behavior through a preview of consequences. Thes Hie Pept 


meanings of the term are indicative of the modem viduals ¢ 


movements to redefine the place of diligent, well-w- 
formed, reflective effort in the educative process. Hii- 
vators are not confronted, then, with a simple choi 
between an education based on pupil whims and # 
education for obedience. The problem is rather thal 
of finding ways of developing responsible, adaptive 
participation in the solving of pressing social prob- 
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COLGATE UNIVERSITY WILL REVISE 
ITS PRECEPTORIAL SYSTEM 

CoLGATE UNIVERSITY’s preceptorial system for un- 
derclassmen, established in 1933 with the aid of a 
$120,000 grant from the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, will be revised, effective in September, to give 
it more definite direction and purpose, including inte- 
gration with the new “core curriculum” to be inaugu- 
rated this fall. 

Announcing the revised system, Everett Case, presi- 
dent of the university, said that it had been adopted 
by the faculty after months of study during which the 





glis 
original preceptorial plan was examined thoroughlt idey 
for weaknesses, 

Graduate preceptors and faeulty members, work 
ing in teams under the supervision of a preceptor equent w 
director, will administer the new system. The gH. usi : 
uate preceptors will be young men who have reee!' ‘lili " 
baccalaureate degrees from the liberal-arts colleges tlle 
including Colgate. Receiving $1,000 fellowships, 
graduate preceptors will spend half of their 0 
counseling students and the other half in adval 
study. 

Under Colgate’s original preceptorial plan, ¢“! 
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member of the faculty had one or more underclassmen 
with whom he met once a week for one hour, usually 
‘9 diseuss problems troubling the student. Under the 
new plan, the college will have a panel of 15 or 20 
faculty members, interested and qualified in counsel- 
ing, and an equal number of graduate preceptors. 

Preceptorial work without eredit was formerly man- 
datory of students as freshmen and sophomores. 
Under the new plan, it will be required for fresh- 
men, but voluntary for sophomores. A Sophomore 
General Examination will be a feature of the Colgate 
Plan of Edueation, effective with the next entering 
class, however, and it is hoped that the preceptorial 
york will prove of such value to students in the 
freshman year that they will continue it as sopho- 
mores. 

Individual meetings with preceptors will henceforth 
be held biweekly instead of weekly. In alternate 
weeks, group meetings will be scheduled to deal with 
such matters as study techniques, core-curriculum 
problems, and current events. Such group meetings, 
it is held, will give an informal setting for practice 
in publie speech, the conduct of panels and forums, 
and the rules of parliamentary procedure. 

Faculty preceptors will serve largely in an ad- 
visory capacity under the new plan. The graduate 
preeeptors will carry on the work with both indi- 
viduals and groups, but will consult their faculty team- 
mates when faced with problems on which they do 


pnot feel qualified to give guidance. 


Beeause Colgate will not present the traditional 
course in freshman English under its new plan of 
education, individual and group work in English will 
be one of the major preceptorial goals. Meanwhile, 
every faculty member will assume greater responsi- 
bility for improving the English of his students, and 
‘uglish communication will be a compulsory course 
Hor juniors, 

Integrated with the core courses, the preceptorial 
work will also proceed in three well-defined stages. 
Wuring the first term of the freshman year, it will 
iphasize personal counseling and orientation, mini- 
lum essentials of good usage in oral dnd written 
uuglish, methods of study, and use of the library. 

During the second term, it will give increased at- 
eution to the organization and development of facts 
nd ideas in speech and writing and emphasize also 
Tequent written and oral reports and reading assign- 
lets, using materials from the three freshman core 
‘ses: natural sciences, publie affairs, and philoso- 
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phy and religion. Students will also be given voca- 
tional guidance and advice on their proposed pro- 
grams of concentration for the uppereclass years. 

Concentrating on preparation for the Sophomore 
General Examination, the preceptorial work of the 
second year will be oriented toward the goal of ad- 
mission to concentration. Analysis of problems aris- 
ing from the two sophomore core courses, srea studies 
and fine arts, as well as those of the freshman year, 
will be emphasized along with additional English pro- 
ficiency. 

After the Sophomore General Examinations have 
been given in April, the preceptors will discuss re- 
sults with their preceptees and give advice on the final 
choice of a program of concentration. During this 
time also, the preceptorial service will include talks, 
both by department representatives and by off-campus 
speakers, concerning the concentration programs and 
related vocations. 

Believing that the preceptorial work as revised will 
be vastly more valuable to students, Colgate has ap- 
pointed a preceptorial director who will indoctrinate 
the graduate preceptors, direct the preceptorial work 
in English, work out the preceptorial projects, and co- 
ordinate the entire program. 

W. Emerson Reck 


DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC RELATIONS, 
COLGATE UNIVERSITY, 
HAMILTON, N, Y. 


ACADEMIC SUCCESS OF REHABILITATION 
VETERANS 

THE grade-point count for Public Law 16 rehabili- 
tation veterans enrolled in the University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, for the semester which closed 
February 28 is so startling as to be worthy of record 
and comment. For 100 enrollees, an over-all average 
of 1.536 (on the standard seale of C equals 1 point 
per unit) was attained; 23 per cent made B averages 
or better. 

In commenting on the handicaps of many veterans 
in this classification, it has been often thought that a 
marked effect might be a lower academic performance. 
To date, veterans as a group have outdistanced other 
students in academic performance in this university, 
a situation which is clearly becoming commonplace. 
The performance of the handicapped veteran suggests 
a revision of the thinking of many on the imagined 
“veteran problem.” 

The outstanding performance of these students may 
be the result of (1) determination to excel in spite of 
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greater handicaps than those possessed by other stu- 
dents; (2) care in selection among applicants for ad- 
mission, since failure of performance often is disas- 
trous for one mentally or physically injured, whereas 
with other students a failure is but a temporary set- 
back; and (3) much more careful “bhehind-the-seenes” 
supervision of the work and progress of the rehabili- 
tation student by the Veterans Administration, the 
university administration, and, more important, by 
protessors. 
Byron H. ATKINSON 
Ropert W. WEBB 
OFFICE OF VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 


Los ANGELES 
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Asupy, Lyte W. (editor). America’s Educational Press. 
50th Anniversary Yearbook of the Educational Press 
Association of America. Pp. 192. Published by the 
association, 1201 16th Street, NW, Washington 6. 
1946. $2.75. 

An interesting account of the history of the association and 





of the earlier educational journals. Well indexed, and 
useful as a guide to publications. 
e 


FEATHERSTON, E. GLENN. School Bus Drivers: Current 
Practices in Selection and Training. U. 8. Office of 
Education Pamphlet No. 100. Pp. iii+38. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25. 1946. $0.10. 
One of the reports of a survey conducted by the Office of 
Education in 1944 in an effort to make available sugges- 
tions as to means of meeting pupil-transportation problems, 
Other reports will be issued from time to time. 

° 

GuinacH, Kevin. Search for Glory. Decorations by 
Ben Kutcher. Pp. 220. Longmans, Green and Co. 
1946. $2.50. 

A fascinating story of France in the late 18th century, in- 
cluding an account of the experiment with the Montgolfier 
brothers’ hot-air balloon. Should be of interest to boys 
and girls alike. 

e 

‘¢1946 Achievement Testing Program in Independent 
Schools and Supplementary Studies.’’ Educational 
Records Bulletin No. 45. Mimeographed. Pp. x +63. 
Educational Records Bureau, 437 West 59th St., New 
York 19. 1946. 

e 

Public Health: A Career with a Future. Pp. 29. Ameri- 
ean Public Health Association, 1790 Broadway, New 
York 19. 1946. $0.10. 

e 

RusH, WILLIAM MARSHALL. Wheat Rancher. VDecora- 
tions by Ernest R. Habersack. Pp. 247. Longmans, 
Green and Co. 1946. $2.25. 

An informative and interesting story adapted to the tastes 
of adolescent boys. 
& 

VALENTINE, C. W. Intelligence Tests for Young Children. 

Pp. xii+66. Methuen and Co., Ltd., London. (Dis- 
tributed by the Sherwood Press, Box 552, Edgewater 
Branch, Cleveland 7.) 1945. $1.50. 
A “new collection of tests” by Dr. Valentine, professor of 
education, University of Birmingham (England), intended 
for children, age 2 to 8 years, including backward children 
up to the age of 11. 
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QUALIFIED TEACHERS 


are invited to investigate listed 
vacancies in the 
College and University 
Secondary and Elementary Fields 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bldg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Pennypacker 1223 


Member—National Association of 
Teachers Agencies 








VACANCIES - TEACHERS 


We secure better positions for college and university 
teachers and administrators. Where you learn of 
ONE vacancy, we learn of HUNDREDS. 


Send to New York Office for enrollment blank § 


ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY 
(Office 1113) 
535 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
Corresponding Agencies: 
Kimball Bidg., Chicago Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Was! 


' 
| 
' 
' 





THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 250 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 





THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
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